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FRENCH SCHOOL REFORMS 


In the history of modern education war has re- 
peatedly been a prime mover of educational reform. 
Military defeat has uncovered or made conspicuous 
defects in the educational systems of modern nations, 
and sometimes it has brought an end to long-estab- 
lished social orders and thereby to the schools systems 
which supported them. Cases in point are Germany 
and Russia at the end of World War I. In England, 
‘ Scotland, and Northern Ireland the reform of edu- 
cation is related to the social changes that have been 
going on since World War I. 

By comparison the social and political changes 
which have occurred in France since the liberation 
in August, 1944, are mild. A greater upheaval is, 
however, still possible. French coalition government 
of middle-of-the-road parties has been highly unstable, 
and the imbalance of the French economy may become 
more apparent once the Marshall Plan ceases opera- 
tion. The French themselves have few illusions eon- 
cerning their precarious situation. After having 
spent half a year among them, one is impressed by 
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the strong feeling on the part of most groups in 
France today that the prewar order of things will 
not return. 

It is interesting to observe that this assumption also 
underlies the broadly conceived plan for the reform 
of French education which was drawn up by a special 
commission working under the presidency of the dis- 
tinguished physicist, the late Paul Langevin. Only a 
few of the recommendations which this commission 
made in its report, submitted to the French National 
Assembly in 1947, have been put into practice. Most 
of them remain on paper and must await the time 
when France will be able to afford a more generous 
support of its educational system, as well as more 
decisive social action than is possible under its present 
political disunity. The whole Langevin report makes 
no secret, however, of the fact that it considers edu- 
cational reform a most important agent in a coming 
social and economic reconstruction of the country. 

One of the aims of the projected reform is to ap- 
proximate a greater degree of equality in educational 
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the conditions of social justice. 


could chieved, France would move more 

to the conditions which prevail in Canada and 
nited States. The crucial problem, of course, 
ance as in most other European countries, is to 
accessible to the class of 
workers. M. Roger Gal, 
Ministry of National 


attention to statisties which 


secondary education 


1d industrial 
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to the French 


directed 


portance 


| of this aspect of the re- 


of 81,285 students enrolled in 


r education in 1945, only 1,167 


utions 


children of ‘ial workers and 614 of agri- 


cultural workers. Sinee access to higher education is 


obtained only by passing the baccalauréat, or leaving 


examination, of the secondary school, these figures 


hed light upon the entire process of selection which 


begins at the age of eleven, when students enter the 
sixth or lowest form (sixiéme) of the lycée or collége. 

The Langevin Commission recognizes that its reeom- 
mendation to extend secondary education to all up to 
the age of eighteen is by itself insufficient, and it 
therefore suggests special aids to poor families. In 
lieu of the earnings that a gifted child loses by stay- 
compensation (manque a gagner ) 
This aid may also take 


ing in school, a 
would be paid to the family. 
the form of a presalary (présalaire) to be paid to 
those students who, after having finished their pri- 
mary edueation at fifteen, enter an apprenticeship 
school (centre d’apprentissage) for three years. It 
may be remarked that this idea of paying students a 
certain monthly sum of money while they are unable 
to earn any has already been realized in one instance. 
Since 1948, students at all higher professional schools 


preparing for various state services receive during 


their third year of study a state stipend of 25,000 
franes per month, which is the approximate equivalent 
of $80. 

While it will take time to realize this aim of estab- 
lishing educational equality, a second aim of the re- 
form project is linked to one of the more immediate 
tasks before the French nation today. That is to 
modernize the technical equipment of French industry, 
agriculture, and transport so as to enable the country 
to inerease its carry 
through this modernization, technical education, which 


economic productivity. To 
has long been neglected in France, has to be greatly 
expanded and its quality improved. The Langevin 
Report recognizes the need for a large new stratum 
of skilled workers, foremen, and plant managers, as 
well as for more top engineers, administrators, and 
M. Gal, in “La Réforme de |’Enseigne- 
Nouvelles” 1946), has 


researchers. 


ment et les Classes (Paris, 
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pointed out that betore this war France had but 


t 


few technical colleges with an enrollment of oy 

30,000 students out of the rough total of 600,000 boy. 
and girls who compose a French generation. In addi 
tion to the task of modernization, there is, of course. 
that of reconstruction after the damages of war, whic) 
only aflirms the need for enlarging technical education 
in France. It will be shown later that here an jy. 
portant beginning has already been made. 

Certain critics of the Langevin reform plan, sué 
as Professor Pierre Boyaneé, writing in the Time; 
Education Supplement (London, February 26, March 
5 and 12, 1949), have expressed concern over the 
proposed increase of technical education in Frang 
Protessor Boyaneé remarked that France cannot com- 
pete with the industrial power ot the United States 
or the Soviet Union and, furthermore, that its rol 
in the future of eivilization lies in the guardianship 
of humanist values which are as important as tech- 
nical efficiency and production. It is inevitable thai 
such criticism should be expressed in a country in 
which a great classical tradition in edueation con- 
inues to this day. An impartial reader of the Lan- 
gevin Report, however, may find it difficult to share 
the fears which an exponent of that tradition here 
expresses. A reasonable estimate of the place of 
technical education in France today must, as already 
intimated, recognize the needs of its economy and 
national survival. 
technical training must further be related to the pro- 


And the proposed extension of 


posed advancement of compulsory education to the 
age of eighteen; for it is primarily the development 
of the country’s resources, both material and human, 
which will necessitate a greater variety of choices and 
options in a secondary education intended for all. 

While the two aims of establishing equality of edu- 
cational opportunity and extending technical educa- 
tion are of great social significance, the Langevin 
Report also formulates others, the significance of 
which is psychological and philosophical. Most im- 
portant among these are, first, a better provision for 
individual differences by means of a greater number 
of options and electives; second, the introduction of a 
period of “orientation” between ages eleven and 
fifteen when, with the aid of psychologists and guid- 
ance officers, a less haphazard and premature choice 
of advanced studies and career may be made; third, 
the establishment of progressive classes in which the 
activity program may find application. 

To proceed from this brief summary of the reform 
plan to those parts of it which have already been put 
into practice, the establishment of progressive classes, 


or classes nouvelles, ranks first in importanee. About 
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900 of these classes were introduced in a number of 
es throughout France in 1945 at the sixth-form 
The 


\finistry made it clear from the beginning that this 


evel, the lowest grade in the secondary school. 


yas to be more than just an experiment, and since 
he classes nouvelles, employing the méthodes 


tives, have indeed become a permanent feature of 


the French secondary schools. By 1949 their number 
has increased in the siviéme to 800; and the students 
who enrolled in the original classes have now covered 
the first five grades of secondary school, so that in 
another two years it will be possible to compare, by 
means Of the baccalauréat examination, the achieve- 
ments in these modern elasses with those of the tra- 
ditional elasses which are continued in most schools 
The comparison, 
As I gathered from talks 


side by side with the innovation. 
however, may be difficult. 
with French teachers, it is not the brightest students 
but often those with some particular psychological 

r emotional difficulty who enroll in the progressive 
classes. The pace of work is said to be somewhat 
slower than in the traditional classes, and the teacher 
is expected to devote himself more to the individual 
tudent and his problems. This is made possible by 
the general ruling which limits enrollment to 25 stu- 
dents in these classes. 

I may comment briefly on the activity program in 
these classes by way of some personal observations. 
At the Lyeée Montaigne in Paris I listened to a class 
in first-year English in which the instruction was 
carried on in terms of questions and answers so that 
these beginners were taught to express themselves in 
very simple, but complete, sentences in the foreign 
language. To make this “active” method workable in 
the teaching of modern languages presupposes a con- 
siderable knowledge on the part of the teacher, and 
as a rule the French secondary-school professor pos- 
At the Lycée at Sévres, the town where the 
famous poreelain is produced and which suffered badly 
during the war, I attended a class in French in the 
sixth form. Students were reading Homer’s Odyssey 
in the translation of Victor Bérard and at the moment 
were discussing the departure of Ulysses and ana- 
lyzing the problems a man would face in preparing 
A number 


sesses it. 


and setting out for a perilous sea voyage. 
of displays in the classroom, such as simple models 
if Greek oil lamps, designs of Greek vases, tools, and 
ornaments made by the students, showed how their 
literary interest had been deepened and related to 
various phases of the life of ancient Greece. 

I had the good fortune to be in this class when M. 
Jean Guehenno, one of the Inspectors-General and a 


/Well-known author, passed through and for a while 
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took over the class. Directing the attention of the 
twelve-year-old boys and girls to the line which de- 
scribes Ulysses seated at the helm at last and “setting 
his sails to the breeze,” he asked them questions such 
as these: What might a man feel and think at this 
moment? Have you been in a boat at sea? What 
were your impressions and feelings when you first 
saw the sea and moved out upon it? Sitting there in 
the midst of the children, speaking with them in the 
simplest human terms about what they were reading, 
this inspector was almost visibly enlarging their pow- 
ers of imagination and understanding so that, here and 
there, some of the students were showing in their 
answers that the poetie genius of Homer had kindled 
a small flame in their own minds. Then, after read- 
ing the passage over once more, and reading it without 
any affectation or dramatization but with complete 
absorption in its meaning, he finished with the ques- 
tion: “And now, has it given you pleasure to read 
this?” 
which showed no awareness of the cold pervading the 


The answer was written upon the young faces 


room in which we were sitting that gray February 
I left the school with the feeling that the 
great humanist tradition of French education was still 


morning. 


in good hands and extraordinarily alive. 

A few more details may be added concerning the 
management of the classes nouvelles. Participation 
for staff, parents, and children has been and continues 
to be voluntary. The number of specialist teachers of 
various subjects has been reduced so as to permit a 
greater familiarity between students and teachers. 
The latter meet once a week in a class council to co- 
ordinate their efforts and pool their experiences and 
observations of the students. There is no homework; 
afternoons are kept free for play and manual and 
artistic work. 

Second in importance among the reforms now being 
sarried out is the extension of technical education. 
To begin with, a technical baccalauréat was estab- 
lished by decree of May 6, 1946. 
this certificate are admitted to the universities, higher 


Those who obtain 


professional schools, and institutes exactly as are the 
graduates of the lycées and colléges modernes. Of 
course the graduates of the technical secondary schools 
will enter primarily such higher schools as the Ecoles 
Nationales d’Arts et Métiers, Ecole Centrale des Arts 
et Manufactures, 
merciales, ete. 


Ecole des Hautes Etudes Com- 
The importance of the technical bac- 
calauréat lies in encouraging a larger number of in- 
telligent young men to go into responsible positions 
in French commerce and industry where they are 
needed. 


It should be pointed out, however, that the chief 
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purpose of the technical schools is not to prepare all 
students for the baccalauréat. On the contrary, the 
majority attend only for three, and in some cases for 
four, years; special sections such as electrical and 
radio work require an extra year. The real purpose 
of these technical schools is to create that large middle 
stratum of technicians, foremen, and shop managers 
in which France has thus far been deficient. Some of 
these technical schools occupy a special position and 
enjoy a greater reputation than the rest. Among 
these may be mentioned certain schools of the city of 
Paris, where students enter only by a stiff competitive 
examination at the age of fourteen and finish their 
course after four or even five years of study. These 
Parisian schools are well known, and among them may 
be named Estienne (for the book industry), Boulle 
(for furniture), Diderot and Dorian, both of which 
have a variety of specialized courses. 

On my visit to the Collége Dorian I had a look at 
the shops in carpentry, metal work, and glass, the last- 
named producing special apparatus used in experi- 
mental laboratory work. Several teachers complained 
about the lack of modern equipment. Students divide 
their time between their technical work in the shops 
and general cultural courses, which include French, 
history, mathematies, science, and modern language. 
It was interesting to observe that the work in these 
basic cultural subjects is by no means neglected in 
these schools. A class in French in premiére which 
I attended was discussing Moliére’s Misanthrope, and 
in my talk with the professor afterwards I learned 
that the school thinks it very important to give future 
technicians and engineers a broad humanistic educa- 
tion. The professor affirmed that the young people 
showed great interest in classical literature when it 
was taught in such a way as to reveal, in figures like 
Tartuffe or the Misanthrope, universal human prob- 
lems and qualities. 

The enrollment in these technical schools is con- 
stantly on the increase. The figures for the Collége 
Dorian are indicative of the general trend: in 1936, 
the school enrolled 177 students; in 1947, this number 
had increased to 453. <A larger number of such 
schools is needed if the quality of their training is to 
be maintained. 

The broad basis, finally, of the present system of 
technical education is formed by the centers of ap- 
prenticeship. These were first organized in 1939 as a 
war emergency measure and have since expanded con- 
siderably although the total enrollment is still small 
(65,000 in 1944; 117,400 in 1947). These centers pro- 
vide over a period of three years (age 14-17) both a 
vocational and a general education. Their main pur- 
pose is to create a larger reservoir of skilled workers 
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for French industry. The work done by the center 
is supplemented by vocational schools organized by 
private industrial and commercial firms (enrollmen: 
40,000 in 1947) and by vocational courses obligator, 
for all young people employed in industry or eas 
merce below the age of eighteen (enrollment in 1947 
about 200,000). To raise the standards of vocationa) 
training in the three types of school just mentioned, , 
diploma (certificat d’aptitude professionelle) has been 
created. In 1947, this diploma, which certifies the 
quality of work which a young person may be expected 
to perform, was obtained by about 50,000 students, 
Their number has been growing since. 

A third reform to be mentioned is the training of 
school psychologists and guidance officers in the psy. 
chological laboratory of M. Henri Wallon, professor 
at the Sorbonne and Collége de France, assisted by 
M. Zazzo. In 1948, seven of the large Paris lycées 


added such school psychologists to their staffs, whose 
responsibilities will consist in individual guidance and 
in devising and improving tesis. 

Fourth and finally, the Langevin Report envisages 
a basic reform in the introduction of “orientation 
classes,” comprising ages 11 to 15 within a cycle 


d’orientation. This particular reform is directed 
against the past practice of deciding prematurely, 
usually at the age of ten, on the educational and 
vocational future of children. Parents often deter- 
mined on grounds of social prejudices, financial abil- 
ity, or for other reasons not sufficiently relevant to 
the known abilities of their children that these should 
or should not attend the lycée or collége classique. 
The reform intends to replace these arbitrary choices 
by more rational ones made possible on the basis of 
a very broadly conceived guidance program. During 
the first two years of the cycle teachers, the guidance 
officers, and parents will observe and seek to discover 
the special abilities of each individual child; and dur- 
ing the last two years, a number of electives will be 
offered which will reveal whether the child should 
select for the remainder of secondary education 4 
form of instruction which is, broadly speaking, either 
theoretical, or applied, or manual. A wide choice 
of these electives will be offered, but basic subjects 
such as French, history, and geography will remain 
common to all. In the latter, the students continue 
to sit by age groups while in the former they are 
grouped according to attainment. The chief obstacle 
in the realization of this reform may prove to be the 
expenditure involved in establishing, in the French 
provinces, cantonal or unified rural schools with bus 
transportation, which ean offer such a broad instruc- 
tional program. 
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vA COUNSELING AND HIGH-SCHOOL 
COUNSELING 


A. Gorpon NELSON 


School of Education, Cornell University 


THERE appears to be little reason to doubt that the 
establishment of Veterans Administration Advisement 
Centers, in accordance with certain provisions of Pub- 
lie Law 16 and Public Law 346 (78th Congress) and 
in co-operation with several hundred colleges and uni- 
yersities in the United States, has stimulated the birth 
and development of guidance services in secondary 
schools. The very size of the VA enterprise has com- 
manded the attention of the public. “At no time in 
the history of the guidance movement has such an 
ambitious program been conceived or put into opera- 
tion.” Instructors who train and place counselors 
are learning that members of boards of education, 
superintendents of schools, and others who are in a 
position to found high-school student-personne! pro- 
grams are impressed not only by the purpose but also 
by the specifie procedures of the veterans’ advisement 
centers. Some individuals state or imply that the 
methods employed in these centers should be imitated 
by counselors in secondary schools. 

Thirty years ago, educators as well as others showed 
a similar tendency to ape the methods of a branch of 
the government. The entry of the United States 
into World War I had led a committee of the Ameri- 
ean Psychological Association to present to the War 
Department recommendations for using tests and 
other psychological techniques in the classification of 
Army personnel. These recommendations were ac- 
cepted, with the result that the Army group tests 
were developed and were subsequently administered 
to nearly two million men.? Following the war, there 
was a period which witnessed the widespread, and 
frequently unwise, application of the Army Alpha 
test to many types of groups, for many diverse pur- 
poses. Sylvester has pithily described this period: 


The third period, 1919 and 1920, was characterized by 
the spasmodic application of the Army Alpha test to 
every conceivable kind of group, and by chaotic interpre- 
tation and attempted application of the results. There 
was also a stampede toward devising tests of all de- 
scriptions in imitation of the Army tests. Vast and 
impossible mental surveys were undertaken and news- 
paper headlines glared with the announcements of as- 


tonishing findings. Innumerable educational, industrial, 
1T. D. Seott and C. J. Lindley. The American Psy- 
chologist, I (June, 1946), p. 190. 
2M. 8. Viteles. ‘‘Industrial Psychology.’’ New York: 
W. W. Norton & Company, 1932, p. 43. 


and social problems of long standing and of exceeding 
perplexity were to be speedily solved... * 


Today there appears to be some danger that sec- 
ondary schools may be tempted to copy indiscrimi- 
nately the procedures of the veterans’ guidance cen- 
ters. This seems to be an appropriate time to con- 
sider some of the harmful effects which such imitation 
would have upon high-school counseling. 

One avowed purpose of the veterans guidance 
bureaus is, rightly or wrongly, to get each client to 
select a definite vocational objective.* Will counselors 
in secondary schools become convinced that they 
should try to persuade every pupil to make a specific 
vocational choice before he is graduated from high 
school? Such an eventuality would be unfortunate. 
It would ignore differences between adolescents and 
adults with respect to experience, maturity, and op- 
portunities. Although Strong® has reported a co- 
efficient of correlation of .82 between the interests 
of 15- and 25-year-old men, as measured by the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank, he has also been careful 
to state, in referring to r’s relative to the stability of 
interests: “It must not be overlooked, however, that 
these measures represent the average person—for 
some, permanence is much greater; and for some it 
is much less. We can never be certain, in the case of 
any one individual, that his interests will be as per- 
manent as these figures suggest.’”® 

Many counselors who have worked with high-school 
pupils and with veterans believe that to try to compel 
adolescents to make vocational choices as specific as 
those which the VA requires its clients to make would 
be extremely unwise. The attempt to do so would 
not be good for pupils who were not ready to make 
such choices; it would have a tendency to make them 
feel that they were, somehow, not “normal.” The 
attempt to do so would not be good for secondary- 
school counselors; it would have a tendency to induce 
in them a feeling of professional frustration, because 
many pupils and their parents would, rightly, resist. 

Although the Advisement and Guidance Division of 
the Veterans Administration has not prescribed any 
time limit for the counseling process, it is common 
knowledge that in most of the VA centers advisement 
is ordinarily a one-day affair. Short-contact coun- 


*R. H. Sylvester. ‘‘Group Mental Tests,’’ Clinical 
Psychology (R. A. Brotemarkle, Editor). Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931, p. 147. 

‘I. D. Seott. Manual of Advisement and Guidance. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1945, 
pp. 31-52. 

*E. K. Strong, Jr. 
Women.’’ Stanford University: 
Press, 1943, p. 52. 

* Ibid., p. 51. 


‘“Voeational Interests of Men and 
Stanford University 
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el urly adequate for mature men 


ing seems l be 
who need merely to have their own carefully con- 
idered, clear-cut plans confirmed, or who need a little 
educational 
highly 
with clients who present more difficult problems.’ 
Years ago, aut} in the field coneluded that 
vocational ruidance should be a cradual process. This 


Cal- 


and voeational information, but it is 


improbable that such counseling is effective 
10orities 
is especially true during the high-school period. 
low, developing youths need not only intermittent 
counseling over a period of month or years but also 
self- 


opportunities for exploration and 


Super has described very well the na- 


time and 
development. 
ture of vocational planning: 

importance concerning 0¢ 


Furthermore, decisions of 


cupations’ are not generally made overnight, although it 


sometimes seems as though they were. They are more 
likely to be conclusions reached after a problem has been 


lived 


long-drawn-out 


with for some time. They are the culmination of 


thought processes and experiences. At 
one point the question is decided in terms of the kind of 
high school to be attended and the kind of course to take, 
at another time in terms of what, if any, kind of higher 
education is to be obtained, at still another in terms of 
what kind of job to look for. 
resolve itself into which of several openings offers the 


Then the question may 


best prospects of success and satisfaction in both the 
immediate and the ultimate future. Each of these de- 
cisions should be made with a general idea of the ulti- 
mate goal. But this does not mean that this objective 
must be specifically and clearly defined at any particular 
stage. On the contrary, it is generally best kept rather 
vague at first, each decision being both a result of that 
goal and a factor in clarifying it. Increasing knowledge 
and experience help to define the objective.* 

Let us hope that high-school counselors will not be 
so touched by the dramatic quality of brief-contact 
advisement that they arrive at the belief that they 
should adopt one-day diagnosis as standard procedure 
for trying to help their pupils to formulate judicious 
educational-vocational plans. 

Individuals who visit VA guidance centers tend 
to be 


history forms, the tests, the profile sheets. 


impressed by the “tools” employed: the case- 
There is 
seme danger that counselors in secondary schools may 
be led to glorify these tools and to overlook the im- 
portance of the competencies of the workers who 
make use of these devices. But if they will review 
the evidence, they will see that there is reason to 
believe that the “guides” are more important than the 
“cadgets.” 

Reports of a number of investigations designed to 
ascertain the effectiveness of the work of veterans’ 
counseling bureaus have been published. These 

7A. G. Nelson. Journal of Clinical Psychology, II! 
(July, 1947), pp. 252-256. 

*D. E. Super. ‘‘The Dynamics 
justment.’’ New York: Harper & 


172-173. 


of Vocational Ad- 
Brothers, 1942, pp. 
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studies reveal that, although all centers employ virt, 
ally the same tools, not all centers attain the same ye. 


sults. The “success” percentages vary rather widel 


Granted that many factors influence the outcomes 9; 
counseling, it still appears to be reasonable to beliey, 
that differences in results may be attributed to a cop. 
siderable extent to differences in the capabilities 9; 
counselors. 

It is to be hoped that high-school guidance functiop. 
aries will not become so bewitched by the devices oj 
the veterans guidance bureaus that they fail to per. 
ceive the necessity of trying constantly to improve 
their own abilities as counselors. It is to be hoped 
that school administrators, in selecting personnel, 
will not assume that the tools are fool-proof, that any- 
one who ean “go through the motions” will make ay 
effective counselor. 

The thesis of this paper is that VA counseling 
procedures should not be transferred indiscriminately 
to high schools. Is the writing of this article a case 
of “tilting at windmills”? 
the thirtieth national convention of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, held in Chicago in April, 
1949, the administration and supervision division of 
the association sponsored a panel discussion on the 
question, “Shall Public Schools Plan to Operate VA 
Guidance Centers for High-School and Out-of-School 
Youth?”!° The question is phrased in a rather odd 
way: one wonders immediately just how the public 
schools could legally operate VA guidance centers 
for high-school youth, unless the pupils were veterans. 
Nevertheless, the fact that such a question was deemed 
worthy of debate suggests that some of the partici- 
pants were willing to defend an affirmative answer. 
Had the writer attended the convention, he would 
probably have cast his lot with the negative side. 
To say this is not to deny that many Veterans Ad- 
ministration counseling bureaus have done effective 


Apparently not, for at 


This paper is not a diatribe—it is a plea for 
the use of judgment. 


work. 


®* For example: M. T. Brown. Occupations, 25 (Januv- 
ary, 1947), pp. 209-212. M. E. Condon. Journal of 
Rehabilitation, 13 (January, 1947), pp. 27-36. L. Lipp- 
sett and L. F. Smith. The American Psychologist, 3 
(January, 1948), pp. 12-15. L. Long and J. Hill. Jour. 
nal of Consulting Psychology, 11 (March-April, 1947), 
pp. 88-92. 

This title is taken from the official program as it 
appears in Occupations, XXVII (April, 1949), p. 484. 


PEDAGOGICAL PANACEAS 
Henry G. RUSSELL 
Assistant Professor of Economics and Law, 
Boston University 
A young high-school teacher of my acquaintance 
was being reprimanded by his principal for the in- 
formality with which he conducted a class while the 


administrator was present. Upon receiving the scold- 
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ng, he retorted: “Dr. X, I never considered formality 
, virtue in teaching. I try to stick as closely as 
possible to that famous saying, ‘Mark Hopkins sat 
” At this 
point the principal jumped up angrily and replied: 


n one end of a log and I sat on the other.’ 


“Mr. Y, V’ll have you understand there are no logs 
this high school.” 
On another occasion this same administrator stated 
it the recitation intended 


hool; the lecture for college; and the case system for 


sci 


system was for high 


the graduate school. If only life in general and 
that part of it which we call education were so simple 
every pedagogical problem could be solved by picking 
the most pertinent panacea. Teaching would be hope- 
fully simple and at the same time hopelessly dull. 

Nevertheless, this rule-of-thumb type of thinking 
not only is prevalent in the teaching profession but 
also thrives in other learned fields, not the least of 
which is medicine, where vitamins, sulpha drugs, and 
ther cure-alls have their day. Perhaps the respon- 
sibility for such a substitute for competency even 
in medicine has its fundamental roots in the failure 
of the educator to analyze his own teaching problem 
and impart analytical power to his students. 

It is so easy to jump at a solution that ean be 
found in a popular label and then rationalize from 
there on that many educators awaken to discover that 
they have been following this unthinking procedure 
when a brief analysis of the situation was what was 
needed. After such analysis the application of which 
method seems appropriate to the circumstances can 
be many and varied. Elements as diverse as the size 
of a class, the hour at which it is scheduled, the light- 
ing and other physical factors, the composition of its 
personnel, the place of the content in the curriculum, 
and many others must be considered before the in- 
structor can decide on the particular methods of 
teaching toemploy. The influence of physical factors 
can be tremendous; and they can, when they are nega- 
tive, nullify a great deal of good teaching. 

Before deciding that a certain course should be a 
lecture course not only must the size of the class be 
considered but the amount of material to be covered 
and the dramatie possibilities of the subject need con- 
sideration as well. Even a beginning course might be 
advantageously presented to a small group as a semi- 
nar, When it might be necessary to lecture to advanced 
students who could profit more greatly by seminar 
work but for the fact that the class is a large one. 

There is also the question of sustaining the interest 
of a class and this eannot always be done by the pro- 
gression of the students to new subject matter. Often 
the instructor must bid for attention by varying his 
teaching technique, thus treating the class to a variety 
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If one method of presentation is good, 
The student has the advantage 


of methods. 
several may be better. 
of seeing both the instructor and the subject in more 
than one light. He probably benefits from learning 
varied methods of attacking the subject and he is un- 
doubtedly aroused to a higher pitch of enthusiasm by 
the use of less monotonous teaching. Again, the pos- 
sibilities of a varied and interesting type of examina- 
tion which can be a definite educational experience 
result. 

Deplorable indeed is the rigid adherence to a single 
instructional method throughout an entire course. 
How much worse is such an educational lockstep to a 
whole curriculum? Yet we have flagrant examples of 
such practice in our higher institutions of learning. 
For all that may be said of the advantage of the case 
system as employed in our university law schools, can 
any thinking educator believe that this method can 
possibly be the same and yield the same results in 
classes of ten and elasses of one hundred? There are, 
however, many examples of such incredulous iaith in 
a method of instruction which comes as near being a 
pedagogical panacea as anything in university edu- 
cation. In fact, it is no exaggeration to state that 
the case system has achieved the status of a fetish in 
the law school and almost enjoys a taboo-like type 
of immunity to criticism. Here, indeed, the means 
have become the end. 

Now, if we can find parallels in the teaching of 
medicine, where the situation may not be so hidebound, 
and in teachers colleges, and in the traditional liberal- 
arts schools, we can readily understand why neither 
doctors, lawyers, nor educators can think out the an- 
swer when confronted by original problems. The 
case system is supposed to provide the type of educa- 
tional experience needed. But does it? Is there or 
san there be any one system that will furnish all the 
Is it not 
more correct to feel that every problem has its parts 
which must be seen in relation to the whole; that every 
solution is a new one; and that the only common de- 


training necessary to function in practice. 


nominator is the willingness to approach it with an 
open mind and to dissect it without emotion. 

To follow such a practical and simple philosophy in 
relation to one’s teaching has amazing possibilities. 
The subject takes on new aspects as new approaches 
are found and new uses are fathomed. The course is 
never the same; for as the external circumstances 
vary, so do the adjustments to them. A splendid ex- 
ample of this occurred during the continuance of the 
Army Specialized Training Program. One was con- 
tinually forced to ask himself why. When he found 
the answer, he knew how. Conditions arose that ealled 
for expediency. For example, the instructor could 
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not just pour on the work as so much material which 
had to be prepared outside the classroom, because the 
soldier did not have the unlimited time. The Army 
said in effect teach the course in so many classroom 
hours and give the soldier outside preparation amount- 
ing to an equal number of hours. This procedure 
called for a reconsideration of the subject matter, and, 
more often than otherwise, the instructor was a bene- 
ficiary. In my ASTP geography classes I roughly 
covered the material as adequately in about half the 
time as I regularly used in my civilian classes. In- 
cidentally, the soldiers absorbed the material that 
much more rapidly. 

This is not a plea for high-pressure teaching twelve 
months in the year, such as we did under the Army 
program. It is merely cited to show that there is 
more than one way to do a good teaching job and that 


er 


that way is best discovered when all the circumstance; 
surrounding the course are taken into consideration, 
Much must be left to the professional judgment of 
the instructor. Such a view, of course, requires tha 
he be given a free hand to work out the most appro. 
priate methods. Fortunately, this is a policy followeg 
in many institutions. Give an instructor such a free 
hand and more often than not, he will respond to the 
situation and develop in the process. Pin him to 4 
panacea, call it whatever you will—the case system, 
the recitation system, the activity system, the lecture 
system—and he will go to his grave defending to his 
last breath the one and only technique he was forced 
to acquire and compelled to use during the course of 
his lifeless teaching career. The system of which he 
became a part pinned him to a panacea without giy. 
ing him another pedagogical leg to stand on. 








THE STATE OF THE THEATRE: 
THE SEASON OPENS 


WILLIAM BEYER 


New York 27 


Since the Broadway theatre brotherhood allowed a 
splendid September to enter smiling and exit blithely 
without so much as a single new play, much less the 
customary brace, to herald the fall season, we began 
to suspect that the congenitally ailing theatre not 
only is on the sick list again, but is in desperate need 
of a major operation. To put to silenee such mis- 
givings, a stalwart warrior strode in from the west 
on October 3 and saved the situation with Shakes- 
peare’s “Twelfth Night.” The comedy classic had 
scored as a spring drama-festival production in Ann 
Arbor at the University of Michigan’s Lydia Mendels- 
sohn Theatre, where it was one of five offerings com- 
prising the gala event, and a charming, frolicsome 
revival it turned out to be. The Broadway production 
was made possible by Roger Stevens, an Ann Arbor 
businessman, who, as one of the festival’s sponsors, 
was so delighted with its Michigan presentation he 
took it upon himself to transplant it lock, stock, and 
barrel to the Manhattan main stem. The lovely and 
talented Nina Foch, who plays Olivia, is the only 
change in the cast which was directed by Valentine 
Windt, director of drama at the university for the 
past two decades. Since the production is first-rate, 
most notably in the generally high level of acting, the 
performers for the greater part being established 
Broadway professionals, the opening gun of the sea- 
son had stature worthy of the distinction. It is ap- 
parent that the ailing invalid was revived on this 


occasion by the expanding theater, which augurs well 
indeed. 

Mr. Windt has done exceedingly well by “Twelfth 
Night.” He has shown complete humility in his ap- 
proach to the Bard and has given us pure, unadulter- 
ated Shakespeare, allowing full wing to the poet's 
lyricism and the dramatist’s robustious comedy and 
intriguing romance. Enjoyment of Shakespeare's 
“Twelfth Night,” on our part, is largely a matter of 
faith, and that faith is in the beauty of the poetry 
which emblazons the whole play, for the comedy, while 
timely for the “goundlings” of Shakespeare’s day, plus 
the dated mistaken-identity plot are to us foolish 
rather than funny and so present a considerable 
hurdle to producers. Mr. Windt wisely emphasized 
the romantic note in “Twelfth Night” and gave us 
charming and colorful theatre in which he was blithely 
abetted by a host of capable actors. Nina Foch, who 
is beguilingly beautiful as Olivia, bubbles over with 
youthful impulses and romantic emotions, equally 
lovely of voice and in her reading of the poetry which 
sparkles in the role. Frances Reid, as Viola, was 
likewise engaging, comely, and mercurially mischie- 
vous, both as lass and as lad, and romantic to the 
fingertips. The social and theatrical conventions of 
Shakespeare’s time making it necessary for him to 
have his women’s parts played by boys partially ac- 
counts for his repeated use of the mistaken-identity 
plot, but the roles are consequently difficult assign- 
ments for today’s actresses and demand extraordinary 
versatility. Both Miss Foch and Miss Reid proved 
themselves outstanding among our younger actresses 
for they qualified in feminine lure and artistic agility, 
surmounting the silly tale, making the poetry sing 
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with immediacy, and so doubled their accomplishments 
as actresses. 

Among the men, Arnold Moss, as Malvolio, was out- 
standing, for he succeeded in transforming a conceited 
and fatuous bore into a pitiable creature. Carl Ben- 
ton Reid was at his buoyant best as Sir Toby, turning 
him into a lovable old souse. Together with Philip 
Tonge, as Sir Andrew, and Ruth Enders, as Maria, 
who matched Mr. Reid in vitality and comic dexterity, 
they played in a droll, rollicking, never bawdy, vein, 
entirely befitting the gentlefolk attached to the aristo- 
eratie Olivia. We were completely won over by Harry 
Townes as Feste, the Fool. 
admirably, in a way both mirthful and plaintive, in 


Mr. Townes succeeded 


pulling together the disparate parts of the comedy by 
adroit changes of mood, touching the lone figure with 
pathos which extended far beyond the play into the 
times, a considerable achievement. 

Mr. Windt received excellent co-operation from 
Louis Kennel, who designed the settings and costumes, 
using a conventionally simple, decorative scheme of 
mobile drapes and sky effect for the former and 
lavish coloring and imaginative treatment of the lat- 
ter, among which Olivia’s costumes were arrestingly 
beautiful and worn by Miss Foch as to the manor 
born. All these factors contributed to a congenial 
evening, so we take heart for the new season. It 
served to remind us that, while Broadway may be the 
theatre’s head, it also has a body, spirit, heart, and 
soul. Which of these lies in the University of Mich- 
igan, the Ann Arbor “Twelfth Night” clearly dis- 
closed. 

The new play which finally saluted the season is a 
London success, “The Chiltern Hundreds,” by W. 
Douglas Home, presented here as “Yes, M’Lord,” and 
turns out to be a polite and tepid comedy which toys 
fitfully, and in a mood of comic detachment, with 
some aspects of the current British scene. Mr. Home 
is very bland about the new social order and, since 
he is not greatly moved by the current shake-up, his 
characters, Tory and Labor alike, with one exception, 
reflect his disinterestedness with the inevitable result 
that neither the people, nor their dilemma, are of 
great concern to us. 

The exceptional character is the butler, Beecham, 
and the play’s sole comic convolutions evolve about 
him. Beecham, incensed when his young Master, fail- 
ing to be elected as a Tory, decides to stand in a by- 
election for Labor, is persuaded to oppose his young 
M’Lord and stand as his Tory opponent. Obviously 
the hoary family tradition must be upheld by some- 
one. The charming and agreeable scion of aristocracy 
being a complete nit-wit, the better man wins the elec- 
tion, but Beecham finds his victory a great nuisance 
and resorts to a legal way out. This situation devel- 
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ops after the play has run half its course and is gen- 
uinely amusing. Had it been explored with some de- 
gree of originality and developed to the full as the 
main theme of the play, it might conceivably enough 
However, Mr. Home merely 
uses this comic development as a secondary theme and 
is concerned primarily with a routine romance between 
the weak-kneed aristocratic scion and an addlepated 
It is she who concocts 


provide rousing comedy. 


title-hunting American heiress. 
the scheme involving the butler’s political imbroglio 
to further purely romantic ends, a time-worn device 
which gets the play off to a feeble start and consider- 
ably handicaps it. This failure is due largely to the 
commonplace characteristics of the aristocratic house- 
hold and the successful Labor candidate, so that 
Beecham’s antics are considerably negated, despite the 
fact that there is sporadic affable joshing of both 
political parties. There is no vitality or freshness in 
the make-up of the stock characters involved so that, 
as it ambles along, the crotchety comedy gets more and 
more feeble and finally peters out altogether. 

Having the best role, George Curzon, as Beecham, 
naturally comes off as top man in the cast and is 
utterly delightful as the arrogant, patronizing, and 
pretentious servant. The rest of the British cast, im- 
ported with the play, is capable, and the popular 
A. E. Matthews, as the vague, doddering elder M’Lord 
who is absorbed in taking potshots at inquisitive rab- 
bits and feeding his wife’s ducks, is highly amusing 
when we can understand him, which isn’t often. 

The British cinema makers have done better in 
handling some aspects of the current Labor picture 
in the worthy film, “FameIs the Spur,” a Two Cities, 
London, film, starring Michael Redgrave and Rosa- 
mund John. It was Mr. Redgrave who gave such an 
excellent account of himself recently in the Hollywood 
film version of Eugene O’Neill’s “Mourning Becomes 
Electra,’ and who appeared here on the stage in 
“Macbeth.” “Fame Is the Spur” is an arresting film 
which relates the story of an alert, keen, and am- 
bitious son of a mill worker, who, at the turn of the 
century, incensed by the poverty of his lot, aims to 
correct the situation—and does so. Chronologically, 
the story unfolds as the son takes up the eudgels for 
the workers and swings his way into politics, at which 
stage he marries an intelligent and sympathetic girl 
of the upper classes. At that point he turns the 
cudgels into crutches and uses them to promote his 
ambitions as a labor leader who, when the test of 
loyalty comes, turns against the workers to further 
his own ambitions. Ultimately he is knighted but, 
separated from his friends, his wife dead, he finds he 
has achieved only loneliness. 

As the course of his rise to fame indicates more and 
more his desertion of his ideals and his abandonment 








of old loyalties, his wife, bluestocking though she is, 


shows her mettle. Seeing the emancipation of women 
as part and parcel of the emancipation of labor, she 
flings herself zealously into the fight, is thrown into 
jail, and ultimately dies when her husband is at the 
height of 


that stands out, for we are 


his career. It is the character of the wife 
made to see, step by step, 
how she grows in stature through the test of her loyal- 
ties so that she emerges as a truly noble woman. He 
on the contrary, grows in ignobility as he rises in pro- 
fessional stature. Unfortunately, since his transition 
from a man impassioned to fight for the workers to 
one concerned only with his own achievements lacks 
in character definition and authority, we never know 
why he betrayed the men and himself. The various 
stages of his battle are highly dramatic, and the issues 
are autheniic and have the bite of reality and the ring 
of truth. 
duced and splendidly acted by an outstanding east, 


The picture, expertly directed and pro- 


is one of the best we have had from England in a 
long time. Mr. Redgrave, handicapped no doubt by 
the lack of character definition in the script, is re- 
mote, austere, and unsympathetic in the latter part 
of the film. 


ning performance. 


It is Rosamund John who gives a stun- 
Her death scene is a thing of 
unforgettable beauty—spoiled only by the blasting 
orchestra in the sound track which bursts in on the 
scene which is so delicately begun with simple piano 
music. It that the British 
defeat poignance by fouling it up with vulgar musical 


isn’t often film makers 
ostentation. 

It is interesting to note that at this stage, when the 
sritish Labor Party is having a rugged time indeed, 
the British have the courage and the artistie perspec- 
tive to present a film that shows that a labor leader 
Note- 
worthy, too, is the more than obvious parallel between 


the career of the labor leader of the film and that of 


is no better or worse than any other man. 


James Ramsay MacDonald, which enhances the film’s 
pertinence no end and adds to its importance. 

The two outstanding dramas of the late season on 
Broadway, “Death of a Salesman” and “Detective 
Story,” are now being presented on tour featuring 
established stars of stage and sereen—Thomas Mitchell, 
and Chester Morris, respectively. Both plays are of 
genuine merit and distinction and are by Pulitzer 
Prize winners; Sidney Kingsley, who wrote “Detee- 
tive Story,” prize-winner for his earlier successes, 
“Men in White” and “Dead End,” and Arthur Miller, 
whose “Death of a Salesman” won both the Pulitzer 
and the Drama Crities Circle awards of 1949. Miller’s 
“All My Sons,” a truly significant play and a success 
several seasons ago, likewise won the Crities Circle 
Award. 

Kingsley’s “Detective Story” makes a_ pertinent 
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social comment melodramatically and deals with a 
police officer, one Detective McLeod, who, arrogant 
egotist and tyrant that he is, sees himself as perfect, 
but who, in the exercise of his perfection as a cop, 
reveals himself as totally lacking in tolerance and 
pity, being ruthless, even sadistic, to such an extent 
that his brutalities conspire to trip him up and serve 
as his undoing. The action, which transpires in the 
squad room of a Manhattan police station, provides a 
lusty, colorful, and brawling conflict involving the 
police—an ingratiatingly ribald, hard-boiled yet senti- 
mental crew; the criminals, ineluding first offenders 
as well as assorted old-timers; and the necessary con- 
fused and indignant citizenry, all of which, from Me- 
Leod on down, are highly original characters, freshly 
observed and lucidly presented—Kingsley at his 
reportorial best. 

The vicious McLeod is a particularly excellent char- 
acterization and, despite his devious methods, is not 
without sympathy. Kingsley sees him in the round 
and reasonably accounts for his twisted mind, both 
as a man and as a cop whose personal hazards and 
efforts at honest law enforcement are too often turned 
into a mockery by the veniality of our judicial system 
and the chicaneries of court procedure. Known crim- 
inals are allowed to go scot free, making a farce of 
police procedure, and it is in vengeful pursuit of such 
a criminal, an abortionist, that the fanatic McLeod, 
goes completely off the beam. The first half of the 
play is concerned with the total life, one might say, of 
the station house on a specifie evening, and it bristles 
with authentic details, resulting in plots and counter- 
plots out of which maze McLeod and the abortionist 
gradually rise to the fore. His ruthless methods have 
won McLeod practically no friends on the squad, 
and his enraged superior, Lieutenant Monoghan, after 
repeated warnings, brings about a showdown when 
MeLeod’s unwarranted assault on the abortionist gives 
him the complete authority to do so. The subsequent 
investigation brings Mrs. MeLeod into the station 
house. It develops that she had had an abortion 
years before her marriage by the same man, a fact 
which McLeod had never known. The revelation is 
too much, and McLeod forces a separation, righteous 
and ruthless even in his domestic life. One of those 
freak accidents that are perfectly legitimate under 
the circumstances, a criminal jail-break, precipitates 
McLeod’s sudden death—and leaves us shaken. Such 
sub-plots as need finishing are disposed of like any 
case on a police blotter, and we are moved to laughter, 
or tears as the case may be, but in every instance 
touched by the genuine emotions involved and the nat- 
uralness and forthrightness of the action. 

The play rings true, bitingly, trenchantly so, and 
Mr. Kingsley has done a sound job in presenting some 
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three dozen assorted characters that pulse with life 
As the 
play inevitably proceeds along melodramatic lines, 


for the brief period they are under scrutiny. 


some parts fit into the picture more patly than others— 
including the various lesser developments. When Mrs. 
McLeod is brought in, a suspect in the case of the 
abortionist, like any other, the writer is up against a 
truly diffieult chore. MeLeod’s scenes with his wife 
are pure domestic drama, and fitting these in the mid- 
dle of the play when the melodrama is going full steam 
is far from smooth sailing. Consequently, as pure 
dramatie treatment, Mrs. McLeod is poorly presented, 
being sacrificed to the contrived melodramatie whole. 
However, what the artificially fitted scenes between 
man and wife sacrifice in dramatic validity, the melo- 
drama makes up for in theatrical effectiveness as a 
whole. Also, the sharp and rhythmie direction Mr. 
Kingsley has given his own play, together with the 
ine acting of Ralph Bellamy as McLeod, compensate 
Mr. Bel- 


lamy gives by far the best performance in his career, 


n technical virtuosity for the artistic slack. 


and for once really comes to grips with a character- 
ization, which he completely encompasses, projects, 
and sustains. The remainder of the company, largely 
male, is consistently expert, and among them Horace 
McMahon, James Westerfield, Warren Stevens, and 
Joseph Wiseman are outstanding, as are Lee Grant, 
Joan Copeland, and Ann Burr, on the distaff side. 
Boris Aronson’s setting is a naturalistic Belascoesque 
triumph replete with clocks and waterclosets that 
funetion, and fire escapes that don’t. It is all of a 
piece with the familiar convention within which the 
play is constructed and heightens the theatrical im- 
pression which is such that it keeps one on the edge of 
one’s seat, torn between laughter and tears or suspense. 

According to all reports, the touring company of 
Miller’s “Death of a Salesman,” starring Thomas 
Mitchell, is as distinguished and successful as the New 
York cast, starring Lee J. Cobb, and the London pro- 
duction with Paul Muni. An added distinction is the 
facet that the Viking Press published version of the 
play is rated a dual choice of the Book of the Month 
Club. “Death of a Salesman” is a powerful and 
absorbing play, pithy and dynamic, and it is as en- 
grossing reading as it is when seen played. We got 
the printed play before we saw the production and 
in some respects enjoyed the reading of it more than 
seeing it. “Death of a Salesman” is the revealing, 
touching narrative of a pathetic little man in the 
social scale, Willy Lomax, an aging traveling sales- 
man from Brooklyn, who loses his way in life, as so 
many men do, by mistaking false illusions for sound 
ideals, and who ruins himself in his diligent, blind 
pursuit of this immature gamble. The spurious values 
Willy freely elects to live by slowly undermine and 
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eventually destroy him. The climax of his inglorious 
and fraudulent existence is precipitated by the sudden 
return of his elder son, Biff, broke as usual, from one 
of his periodie treks, “bumming,” as his despairing 
mother puts it. Obviously a neurotic love between 
father and son is the basis of Biff’s social maladjust- 
ment, for, since he worships and seeks to emulate his 
father, he, too, never matures and so gambles on false 
illusions. Willy, boastful but unsuccessful “drummer” 
though he is at sixty-three, has never conceded his 
failure, nor has his devoted wife ever admitted it, 
and he still strives to “get by” on “a smile and a 
shoeshine.” Willy has brought up his sons to follow 
the same superficial approach to life and has encour- 
aged them in petty dishonesty and duplicity to gain 
their ends. He has, meanwhile, persisted stubbornly 
in brassily expounding his dubious code, cultivating 
spurious Rotarian cameraderie and striving only to 
maintain a “front.” Characteristically enough, he has 
only a shrug and a wink for moral and spiritual val- 
ues and substitutes cozy sentimentalities in their 
Compared to Biff, the tramp at thirty-four, 
Happy, also a bachelor in his thirties, has become 
a “Big Shot,” a seventy-five-dollar-a-week merchandiz- 


place. 


ing man, who ignores his aging father’s plight and 
spends his money on women and liquor. Only when 
the repeated threat of Willy’s suicide is uncovered 
do the two men, on their mother’s frantic insistence, 
make a gesture to put the family on its feet. They 
coneoct a hairbrained adolescent scheme, another one 
of the Loman pipe-dreams, but Biff, as usual, fumbles 
the ball, while Willy loses his position altogether. 
The situation explodes before the eyes of the gentle, 
helpless mother, and the family cracks up—Willy 
going to a suicide’s grave, Biff to further aimless 
yandering, and Happy to his drink and dames. The 
last scene, at Willy’s grave, is made eloquent by the 
devoted woman, capable of real nobility, who loves 
and loses her three men. 

Miller has produced a challenging drama in “Death 
of a Salesman,” and it is a provocative, moving, and 
occasionally eloquent play which makes pertinent com- 
ment on the decadent values in our society. The 
play’s structure drives its narrative home with emo- 
tional impact since Miller uses the familiar screen and 
radio technique. The play begins and ends in one 
basie setting, the Loman home, and flash-backs in the 
popular stream-of-consciousness style clarify the pres- 
ent dilemma in terms of past relevancies. Musical 
bridges between scenes dovetail them neatly together, 
for the music, being used thematically, is mood pro- 
voking and blends perfectly with the structure, which 
is organically valid and an artistic triumph. Sound 
craftsmanship is a commonplace in our theatre, but 
artistie creation is indeed a rarity, and Miller has 
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achieved the latter here, which makes both the play- 
wright and the play eventful. Psychologically, this 
neurotic father-son romance is for the greater part 
true, only once does it seem invalid to us, when Biff, 
as a youth, cracks up on finding his father intimate 
with a strange woman. As a basis to the neurosis 
siff’s reaction is inevitable, but when it turns instead 
on Biff’s loyalty to his mother, for whom he has never 
indicated preference, only acceptance, it makes a 
stumbling block of what should be the cornerstone to 
the play’s structure. 

The play, it strikes us, is essentially the mother’s 
tragedy, not Willy Loman’s. Willy’s plight is sad, 
true, but he is unimportant and too petty, common- 
place, and immature to arouse more than pity, and 
the sons are of a piece with their father. Their aims, 
having been limited to their reach, stunt their stature 
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as men and the subsequent impact of their failures 
on us. We can only sympathize since they reflec 
human frailties all too common among men. Within 
her circumscribed sphere of living, however, the 
mother makes of her love a star which her idealism 
places on high, and when it is destroyed her heavens 
are wiped out. What the mother stands for is im. 
portant, and when she goes down the descent is tragie, 

The superior quality of the play is fully matched 
in the expertness of Elia Kazan’s sensitive and fluid 
direction, and there’ are brilliant performances given 
by Lee J. Cobb, as Willy Lomax; Arthur Kennedy, 
as Biff, and Mildred Dunnock, as Mrs. Lomax, with 
fine support by the rest of the company. Jo Miel- 
ziner’s setting is striking and succeeds in enveloping 
the play with a romantic and nostalgic aura. 





CONTINUITY OF PURPOSE IN EDUCATION 

THE president of Stanford University, J. E. Wal- 
lace Stirling, discussed in his inaugural address the 
purposes that universities are expected to fulfill. 
Anent these he said: ° 

They are expected through general education to in- 
culeate a sense of values according to which the gifts of 
material civilization can be wisely judged and _ intelli- 
gently used. They are likewise expected to equip young 
men and women to exercise’ constructively their respon- 
sibilities as citizens. 

According to a statement received from the Illinois 
Institute of Technology the president, Henry T. Heald, 
is reported to have said recently that: 

Professionally educated members of society must pos- 
sess the understanding and background necessary to 
share the moral responsibility which citizenship implies. 


Technological institutions should maintain strong 
departments in the liberal-education fields and enrich 
the students’ professional learning with social studies 
and the humanities, Dr. Heald urged and went on 
to say: 

By so doing, we can graduate men and women not only 
capable of earning a satisfactory living in modern society 
biit also possessed of the intelligence and wisdom for a 


full and useful life. 


In all the changes through which educational theory 
and practice have passed in their history, there has 
been ¢ontinuity in the one purpose—an emphasis on 
educating the individual to a sense of his responsi- 
bility as a member of society. The most cogent and 
succinct statement on the subject was made by Vit- 


torina da Feltre, and he was reiterating an ideal 
’ t=] 


already enunciated by Isocrates and Quintilian, when 
he said: 

Not everyone is called to be a lawyer, a physician, a 
philosopher, to live in the public eye, nor has everyone 
outstanding gifts of natural capacity, but all of us are 
created for the life of social duty, all are responsible for 
the personal influence that goes forth from us. 


Here is stated the heart of the problem of education 
and the meaning of the aim of providing equality of 
educational opportunity in a democracy.—lI. L. K. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY’S NEAR AND 
MIDDLE EASTERN INSTITUTE 


On November 21 Columbia University announced 
that preliminary plans for the establishment of a 
Near and Middle Eastern Institute are under way. 
Constantine Tsaldaris, Deputy Premier and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Greece, in recent conferences 
with Dwight D. Eisenhower, president of the univer- 
sity, offered on behalf of his government contributions 
over the next ten years toward the founding of 4 
center of Greek studies. The center will serve to 
integrate expanded studies in the Greek language, 
culture, history, economies, and politics and wil! 
eventually be incorporated in the projected institute. 

The first step toward the creation of the new 
institute was made possible earlier by an announce- 
ment by the Turkish Government that it had “de- 
cided in principle to support the ‘nitiative of creating 
a center of Turkish studies at Columbia University 
and to contribute its most effective support and co- 
operation to that institution.” Schuyler Wallace, 
director of the university’s School of International 
Affairs, in expressing the university’s appreciation 
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of this offer, said that the expansion of Turkish- 
language studies “into a comprehensive center dedi- 
eated to the objective study of all aspects of Turkish 
life will greatly contribute to understanding between 


our peoples.” 


ADULT EDUCATION IN WATERTOWN, 
CONNECTICUT 

WATERTOWN (Conn.) has a program of adult edu- 
cation that is considered unique because it is spon- 
sored jointly by the Publie School Adult Education 
and Recreation Department and by Taft School, an 
independent secondary school, both contributing per- 
sonnel and facilities in a program that offers 24 
different courses to adults of the community. Adult 
education was first started in the town in 1912, but 
the present program marks the first time that the 
two educational organizations have collaborated so 
fully in the community project. The program is the 
culmination of long planning by John F. Regan, 
director of the Public School Adult Edueation and 
Recreation Department, and Kenneth C. Parker, 
director of public relations, Taft School, who have 
worked in conjunction with a lay advisory committee. 

All courses, which are divided evenly among handi- 
eraft, educational activities, and recreational activi- 
ties, are offered free to residents of the town (popu- 
lation 10,000) who are over age 16 and who are not 
attending day school. The enrollment at mid-term 
was 566, and the program is so well diversified that it 
attracts a good cross section of the townspeople, from 
displaced persons to bankers. Taft School provides 
classrooms and the gymnasium for seven of the 
courses and the services of ten members of the staff. 
The program has the full approval of Gordon C. 
Swift, superintendent of schools; Paul Cruikshank, 
headmaster of Taft School; and the Watertown Board 
of Education. 


THE NEW COMMISSION ON FINANCING 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

At the joint dinner meeting of the Association of 
American Universities and the Association of Gradu- 
ate Schools, held in Madison (Wis.), October 28, 
Frank Diehl Fackenthal, formerly provost and acting 
president, Columbia University, now special con- 
sultant on college administrative problems to the 
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Carnegie Corporation of New York, announced the 
organization of the Commission on Financing Higher 
Edueation, of which he is the chairman. John D. 
Millett, professor of public administration, Columbia 
University, has been granted a three-year leave of 
absence to serve as executive director of the com- 
mission which will undertake a three-year study under 
a grant of $400,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation 
and one of $50,000 from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. (The results of a preliminary study 
and the personnel of the commission were reported 
in ScHooL aNpD Society, July 30.) 

In commenting on the formation of the commission, 
Dr. Fackenthal said: 


Higher education and research play an essential role in 
the maintenance and improvement of that socio-politico- 
economic order that we call ‘‘the American way of life.’’ 
. . . Traditional patterns of higher educational finance 
urgently need re-examination. Above all, there is needed 
a deeper understanding of, and feeling of responsibility 
for, higher education by the American people. . . « We 
are concerned with . . . institutions both public tax-sup- 
ported and privately endowed. Both types of institu- 
tion share common objectives even if their financial prob- 
lems are somewhat different. 


In diseussing the work of the commission and the 
needs in higher education, Professor Millett said: 


The problem for which we are seeking a solution is 
that of financing the various means, both privately and 
tax-supported, to that education. Our basic task will 
be to examine the objectives and the organization of top- 
level training for leadership in our democracy and for 
services to our economy. ... In applying these objec- 
tives we should keep in mind three basic functions of 
higher education: provision of facilities for advancing 
general culture within a broad framework; provision of 
professional training in medicine, the law, engineering, 
teacher training, and business education; and the train- 
ing of teachers for higher education and for research in 
the human as well as the natural sciences. . . . We have 
been profligate in the exploitation of educational re- 
sources as we have heen with our soil, our forests, and 
other natural resources. . . . Now the time has come for 
review, reappraisal, and rationalization. . . . The success 
of our study will depend in large measure on the degree 
of co-operation which we receive from existing institu- 
tions of higher learning and of research in assembling 
the facts without which our findings can be only wishful 
thinking. 


e * 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending November 28: 6. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

William S. Carlson, whose appointment as presi- 
dent, the University of Delaware, was reported in 


ScHoot anp Society, March 2, 1946, has been named 
president, the University of Vermont, to succeed John 
S. Millis, whose appointment to the presidency of 
Western Reserve University was reported in these 
columns, April 23. Elias Lyman, Jr., who is serving 


as acting president, will continue in this capacity 
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1950, when Dr. Carlson will assume his 


until April 1, 
new duties. 


The Reverend Charles S. Ball, assistant professor ol 


Bible and pastor, Friends University ( Wichita, 
Kans.), has been appointed president, William Penn 
College (Oskaloosa, Iowa), and will assume his new 


duties as soon as he is released from his present post. 


The Reverend John Gray Rhind, pastor of the 
Northminster Presbyterian Church, Columbus (Ohio), 
has been appointed professor of Bible and assistant 
to the president of ( (Waukesha, Wis.). 


Mr. Rhind will devote the major portion of his time 


arroll College 


to public relations and promotion work for the second- 
century building program that was launched by the 
college in April, 1948. Mrs. D. J. Tikalsky has been 
named acting director of admissions for the academic 


year 1949-50 to succeed Mrs. Robert Bowden. 


J. Graham Sullivan, whose appointment as assistant 
superintendent of schools in charge of vocational and 
adult education, San Diego (Calif.), was reported in 
November 16, 1946, has as- 
sumed new duties as curriculum director, Contra Costa 
Charles W. Pat- 
rick, formerly regional supervisor of trade and in- 
dustrial education, California State Department of 
Education, has succeeded Mr. Sullivan as director of 
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Junior College (Martinez, Calif.). 


vocational education; Melvin Barnes, assistant director 
of adult education, has succeeded him in the director- 


ship of adult education. 


James H. Newman, dean of students, University of 
Virginia, will assume new duties, January 1, as dean 
of administration, University of Alabama, succeeding 
Ralph E. Adams, whose resignation was reported in 


ScHoou AND Society, May 29, 1948. 


Edward H. Lauer, professor of German and dean, 
College of Arts and Sciences, University of Washing- 
ton (Seattle 5), has been named dean of students, to 
succeed Herbert The fol- 
lowing were recently appointed in the College of Arts 
and Sciences: Henry Holdship Ware, visiting lecturer 
in economies; Albert Tyler, Walker-Ames Professor 
of Zoology; and Elaine Windrich, acting assistant 
professor of political science (reappointed). 
Hubbard Adams, head of the department 
education, has been promoted to an associate pro- 


T. Condon, dean emeritus. 


Edwin 
of radio 


fessorship. 


The following changes in staff were reported by 
the Catholic University of America (Washington, D. 
C.) under date of November 18: The Very Reverend 
Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., whose appointment as 
associate professor of moral theology was reported 
in ScHoo. AnD Society, November 9, 1940, has been 


named dean, School of Sacred Theology. Deans re- 
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appointed include: the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Hubert L, 
Motry, School of Canon Law; the Very Rev. Ienatius 
Smith, O.P.., Philosophy; Brendan Ff. 
Brown, School of Law; George D. Rock, Gradua 
School of Arts and Sciences; Anthony J. Seullen, 
School of Engineering and Architecture; Sister \. 
Olivia Gowan, O.S.B., School of Nursing Edueation: 
the Very Reverend James M. Campbell, College o} 
Arts and Sciences; the Very Reverend Monsigno; 
John J. MecClafferty, National Catholic School of 
Social Service; and Paul J. FitzPatrick, School of 
Social Deferrari has been I 
pointed secretary general of the university and di- 
The Reverend Cor- 


School of 


Science. Roy J. reap- 
rector of the Summer School. 
nelius J. Connolly has sueceeded the late Right Rey- 
erend Monsignor John M. Cooper as head of the de 
partment of anthropology. Other new department 
heads include: Kenneth J. 
Martin R. P. McGuire (Greek and Latin), Otto J, 
Ramler (mathematics), the Reverend John W. Staf- 
ford, C.5.V. 
the Reverend Thomas Verner Moore, retired), the 
Reverend William H. Russell (religious education), 
Alessandro S. Crisafulli (Romance languages), and 
Thomas H. Locraft (architecture, to sueceed Frederick 
V. Murphy, retired). Robert P. Odenwald, who has 
held a visiting professorship of psychiatry in the de- 


Bertrand (geography), 


(psychology and psychiatry, to succeed 


partment of psychology since June, 1948, has been 
named director of the Child Center. 


Friedrich A. Hayek, Tooke Professor of Economic 
Science and Statistics and dean of the faculty of eco- 
nomics, University of London, has been appointed 
visiting professor of social and moral sciences in the 
University of Chicago for the winter quarter. 


Alden H. Blankenship, superintendent of schools, 
Springfield (Mass.), has been elected to the superin- 
tendency in Tacoma ( Wash.) to succeed Harold Gould 
who will be retired on July 1, 1950, at his own request. 


Recent Deaths 


The Reverend George J. Brunner, S.J., professor of 
geophysics, Saint Louis University, died, November 
Father Brunner 
had served as assistant professor and later as pro- 
fessor of mathematics (1918-24), Campion College 
(Regina, Saskatchewan); professor of mathematics 
(1924-26), John Carroll University (Cleveland, Ohio), 
and (1926-31), Loyola University (Chicago); and 
professor of geophysics (since 1931), Saint Louis 


22, at the age of sixty-seven years. 


‘ 
mms C 


University. 


Henry M. Bosshard, chairman of the department of 
German, Clark University (Worcester, Mass.), died, 
November 22, at the age of fifty-seven years. Dr. 
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Bosshard had served the university as assistant pro- 
fessor of (1927-32), 


1932-43), and professor (since 1943). 


German 


associate professor 


Benoy Sarkar, India’s research leader in sociology 
and economics, who was in this country on a lecture 
tour ot American universities, sponsored by the In- 

of International Education, succumbed to a 
heart attack, November 23, at the age of sixty-three 
years. Dr. Sarkar had been on the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta. 

The Reverend Mother Fidelis, commissary general 
f the school sisters of Notre Dame in Ameriea, died, 
Mother 
Fidelis nad been eleeted head of the order in 1941 


November 24, at the age of fifty-eight years. 


and was re-elected in 1947 for a second six-year term. 


Lao Genevra Simons, professor emeritus of mathe- 
maties, Hunter College of the City of New York, died, 
November 25, at the age of seventy-nine years. Dr. 
Simons had served the college as assistant professor 
f mathematies (1916-25), associate professor (1925- 
28), and professor and head of the department (1928— 
40). Her special field was the history of mathe- 
matics, and she had published several books of an 
historical nature: “Introduction of Algebra into 
American Schools in the 18th Century,” “ 
Textbooks on 


3ibliography 


arly Americ Algebra,” and 
Early Am un Algel 


“Fabre and Mathematics.” 
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‘‘An Annotated Guide to Certain Educational Research 
Materials Available in Selected Toronto Libraries.’’ 


Educational Research Series No. 19. Pp.i+47. The 

Department of Educational Research, Ontario College 

of Education, University of Toronto, 1949. 15 cents. 
6 


Folk Laughter on the Ameri- 
The Macmillan Company, 


BOATRIGHT, MODY C. 
can Frontier. Pp. vi+ 182. 
New York. 1949. $3.00. 
The author writes what might be called a history and 
anatomy of frontier humor, with a wealth of examples of 
that booming, high-spirited stuff that makes most enter- 
taining reading. 

e 

COVERT, TIMON. ‘‘Seleeted Bibliography on School 
Finance 1933-48.’’ Bulletin No. 14. Pp. iv+ 47. 
United States Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 1949. 20 cents. 

A report of the National Survey of School Finance, FSA, 
Office of Education. 
e 

DAVIS, FRANK G., AND 
Guidance Handbook for Teachers. 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York 18. 
$3.50. ; 
This textbook will prove especially valuable to teachers in 
schools which do not have counselors. 

° 

DAW, SEWARD E., AND VIVIAN W. LUNDBERG. 
Richer Living. Pp. 315. Illustrated. Beckley-Cardy 
Company, Chicago. 1949. $1.55. 


PEARLE S. NORRIS. 
Pp. x+344. Me- 
1949. 
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The grade level of this book is V, and the attractive i 
trations are by A. R. Bilder 

a 
Forestru: Information and Curriculum 
Illustrated. New York State Col 
1949. 


Education for 
] 50. Pp. 68. 
lege of Forestry, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 

a 

FAIR, MARVIN L. ‘‘The Feasibility of a New Cold 
Storage Plant to Serve the Port of New Orleans.’ 
Publication No. 5. Pp. 60. Division of Economie 
and Business Research, College of Commerce and Busi 
ness Administration, Tulane University, New Orleans 
18, La. 1949. 

This was suggested by interest of certain representatives 
of the Argentine Republic in a facility to handle re-export 
trade of that country at New Orleans. 

e 

FOREST, ILSE. Early Years at School: A Textbook 
for Students of Early Childhood Education. Pp. xiii+ 
381. MeGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. 1949. 
$3.75. 

In all educational change, that found in the schools for the 

youngest has perhaps been the greatest. The chief char 

acteristic of the “new” education for the young child is a 

regard for “the whole child,’’ with especial regard for the 

accompanying emotional development 
« 


GRAY, WILLIAM S. (Editor). Reading in an Age of 
Mass Communication. Pp. xiii+ 108. Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Ine., 35 West 32nd Street, New York. 
1949. $1.50. 

Report of the committee on reading at the secondary school 
and college levels, National Council of Teachers of English 
“) 

MARY FOLEY, AND JOHN W. 

Educators Guide to Free Slide 

Progress Service, 


HORKHEIMER, 
DIFFOR (Editors). 
films. Pp. iv+114. Educators 
Randolph, Wise. 1949. $3.00. 
This is the first annual edition of the guide. It marks the 
initiation of a new service devoted exclusively to free slide 
films and slides. 

* 


How Can We the People Achieve a Just Peace: Selected 
Speeches. Pp. viii+ 252. Mount Holyoke College In- 
stitute on the UN, South Hadley, Mass. 1949. 

This institute came into being in 1948 and held its first 
session from June 20-—July 17. The 1949 program here 
described was based on the experience of the first year and 
developed with the help of a group of consultants. 

» 


HOWELL, HENRIE ANDREWS. Muddy Waters. Pp. 
94. Applied Economies, 280 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16. 1949. 35 cents. Quantity rates. 

Told in story form, this discussion of soil conservation was 
published under the sponsorship of the Committee on Stud- 
ies and Standards, American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. 

e 

‘‘Human Rights and Genocide.’’ Department of State 
Publication No. 3643. Pp. 111+71. United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1949. 20 cents. 

Selected statements of United Nations resolutions, declara- 
tions, and conventions. 
e 


Human Rights: A Symposium Prepared by UNESCO. 


Pp. 288. Columbia University Press, New York 27. 
1949, 


With an introduction by Jacques Maritain, the texts which 
constitute the body of this book have been chosen from the 
replies which UNESCO received to its questionnaire on 
the theoretical problems raised by the Universal Declara 
tion of Human Rights which the General Assembly issued 
in December, 1948, in Paris. I. L. Kandel is the author of 
the chapter entitled ‘Education and Human Rights.” 


° 
MAYER, JANE. 
44. Illustrated. 


Getting Along in the Family. Pp. 
3ureau of Publications, Teachers 
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College, Columbia University, New York. 1949. 60 


( Ss 


This booklet describes the ways in which some people have 
built up those elements we all want in our family life. 
* 
eums, Libraries, Parks, Zoos and Gardens as Educa- 
tional Resources. Pp. vii+86. Board of Education 
of the City of New York, 110 Livingston Street, Brook- 
lyn 2. 1949. 
: * 
HOWARD LEE, AND FRANCIS J. 
BROWN (Editors). The Role of Colleges and Uni- 
versities in International Understanding. Pp. x+137. 
American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1949. $1.00. 
This is a report of a conference sponsored by 69 national 
foundations, held in 


educational organizations and three 
Estes Park (Colo.), June 19-22, 1949 
+ 

‘‘The Outlook for Women in Police Work.’’ Bulletin of 
the Women’s Bureau No. 231. Pp. x+31. Illustrated. 
United States Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 1949. 15 cents. 

The manuscript was prepared by Mildred Dougherty under 
the supervision of Marguerite W. Zapoleon. 
» 

‘‘School of Education: Critical Problems in Education.’’ 
Bulletin No. 31. Pp. iv+340. University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. 1949. 

Thirty-sixth annual Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings, Joint 
Meeting, Southeastern Convention District of the Pennsyl- 


NOSTRAND, 
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vania State Education Association, March 30-Apri) 2 
1949. : 
*» 

Setting up Your Audio-Visual Education Program; 4 
Handbook for Principals. Pp. iii+34. Ilustrateg, 
Stanford University Press, Calif. 1949. $1.00. 
Prepared by the Audio-Visual Education Association of 

California. 
” 

Summary Report of the International Conference of 

Adult Education. Pp. 40. Columbia University 
Press, New York 27. 1949. 15 cents. 
This conference brought together, at the Internationa} 
People’s College of Elsinore (Denmark), June 19-25, 1949 
106 delegates representing 27 countries and 21 interna. 
tional organizations. No event of similar size or scope 
had previously occurred in the field of adult education, 


THUT, I. N.. AND J. RAYMOND GERBERICH, 
Foundations of Method for Secondary Schools. Pp. 
x +493. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
1949. $4.00. 

The first quarter of the present century witnessed wide 
spread interest on the part of educators in the problem of 
method. This was the era in which teachers and laymen 
alike looked for a better world through the wider diffusion 
of knowledge. 

e 

The United States and the Soviet Union: Some Quaker 
Proposals for Peace. Pp. v+39. Yale University 
Press, New Haven, Conn. 1949. $1.00, cloth; 25 cents, 
paper. Quantity rates. 

A report prepazed for the American Friends Service Com. 
mittee. 








Universities and Colleges throughout the 
United States continue their great demand 
for recommendations for those trained in the 
different fields of Science. The positions 


range from instructorships to heads of 


departments. 


Our service is nation-wide. 


AMERICAN 
COLLEGE BUREAU 


20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 








THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 325 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 














TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 


ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 


JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 
HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, 


JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. 
GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 


Cincinnati. 


Harvard University 
RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University o 
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